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lature. Even then the acts were largely permissive, the
tax was not exacted from anyone who objected, and for
some time various laws allowed public funds to be paid
to existing private schools for the tuition of the poor.
Despite the impulse produced by land endowment, a
complete public system, with a state superintendent
at the head, was not developed in any of these new
commonwealths until after the great wave of common
school development began to pass over the country during
the second quarter of the century. Michigan, on the other
hand, as early as 1817 established a "catholepistemiad,"
which was to include a university and a system of schools
of all grades, and early in the period of common school
revival, though dropping its fanciful name, made the
projected system a reality.
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS DURING THE TRANSITION
Thus by the close of the transition period a movement
toward the establishment of common schools had made
considerable progress in all sections of the United States.
Freedom in religion and equality before the law were
coining into evidence, and the old sectarian and aristocratic
forms of education were rapidly fading. The ideal of a
tax-supported education open to all, which had been
started in New England, was beginning to spread to
the rest of the country. Town and district schools were
coming to take the place of those organized under private
or Church authority, and cities in all parts of the country
were laying the foundation of a democratic system of
education through schools maintained by quasi-public
societies or even through local taxation. Some of the
other states were now conducting as efficient an education
as Massachusetts, and in New York at least a rudimentary